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‘Teachers’ Salaries 


... and economic trends 


EACHERS average annual salaries 

have increased at the rate of about 6 
percent a year for the past 10 years. 
These gains, however, have been offset 
considerably by increases in the cost of 
living and taxes. In the competitive 
sense—the economic rank of teaching 
among other occupations—there has 
been little improvement in the economic 
status of teachers since 1939. 


COST OF LIVING 


Since 1939, the prices of goods and 
services have been moving upward. The 
upward trend has varied mainly in 
speed, but seldom in direction. The offi- 
the Price 
Index—the measure of the cost of living 
for those items which a typical urban 
worker's family buys. 

The purchasing power of the dollar 
is a measure of the quantity of goods 


cial recorder 1S Consumer 


and services that can be purchased with 
one dollar in one period as compared 
with another period. Statistically, the 
figures on purchasing power are simply 
the reciprocals of the Consumer Price 
Index—as one goes up, the other goes 
down. 

As of.September 1957 (beginning of 
current school year) the prices of all 
goods and services registered by the 
index had increased 21.1 percent over 
the 1947-49 level. One dollar in Sep- 
tember 1957 bought only as much as 
83 cents bought in 1947-49. Since 1939 
the cost of living has increased 103.9 
percent. 

Eight separate indexes register the 
price movements of the eight compo- 
nents of the all-items index. Since 1939 
the cost of food, personal care, and ap- 
parel have more than doubled: 

e Food increased 148 percent. 
e Personal care increased 110 percent. 
e Apparel increased 104 percent. 


The indexes for transportation, medi- 
cal care, reading and recreation, other 


goods and services, and housing have 

also increased substantially since 1939: 

e Transportation increased 94 percent. 

e Medical care increased 92 percent. 

e Reading and recreation increased 80 
percent. 

e Other goods and services increased 
50 percent. 

e Housing increased 66 percent. 


BUDGETING FAMILY INCOME 


The minimum in a teachers’ salary 
schedule should be adequate to main- 
tain an individual at a professional level 
of living and provide for continued pro- 
fessional growth through study and 
travel. The maximum should be ade- 
quate to maintain a family at a profes- 
sional level and provide for the costs of 
professional growth for the teacher who 
is the income producer for the family. 

No two families spend their incomes 
in exactly the same way. Yet the pat- 
terns of expenditures of American fam- 
ilies of similar size and of similar social 
and economic levels are sufficiently 
alike to permit the preparation of budg- 
ets which describe typical spending 
units. 

The Heller Committee annually esti- 
family budgets for the San 
Francisco Bay area for four-person fam- 
ilies at three socioeconomic levels. For 
September 1956 the annual costs of 
these budgets were: 


mates 


e $8369—salaried worker, junior pro- 
fessional and executive class 

e $5850—wage earner owning a home 

e $5593—wage earner renting a home. 


Illustration 1 shows the expenditures 
for the major items. 


The junior professional and executive 
worker budget of the Heller study ap- 
proaches an acceptable level for a 
teacher with a wife and two children. 
Even this budget falls short of providing 
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1 FOUR-PERSON FAMILY BUDGETS FOR THREE INCOME 


LEVELS 


Salaried junior professional or executive 


Income taxes 


Other 





Personal insurance 
Recreation 


Medical and dental 


Clothing 


Household operation | i 
and furnishing oe 





Transportation 


Housing 


Food 





$8369 


Wage earner 
Home owner 


Wage earner 
Home renter 


























$5850 $5593 





Based on: University of California, Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. Quantity and Cost 
Budgets for Two Income Levels, Prices for the San Francisco Boy Area, September 1956. Berkeley: the 


Committee, 1957. 


money for professional study and travel. 
The education allowance of $60 is en 
tirely for the children. The reading 
allowance of $47 permits no more than 


the purchase of a daily and Sunday 
newspaper, subscriptions to two or three 
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monthly magazines, and two o1 
books a year. 


At its Centennial Convention in 
Philadelphia in 1957, the National Edu 
cation Association adopted a resolution 


recommending a salary range of $5000 














to $11,500 for a classroom teacher. This 
would provide an acceptable profes- 
sional standard of living for individuals 
at the beginning of the scale and for 
heads of households at the upper limits 
of the scale. 


TRENDS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

For the school year 1957-58, the 
average annual salary of instructional 
staff members was estimated at $4650 
—an increase of 6.9 percent over 
1956-57. 

The average salary for instructional 
staff for 1956-57 was $433 short of the 
$4783 median income reported in 1956 
for all families in the United States. 
For the teacher who is head of a. family 
and is earning about the average teach- 
ing salary, this means that the teaching 
salary must be supplemented (by other 
earnings or income, or by a wife who 
works) to afford for his family the 


@ TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND 
1912-13 TO 1957-58 
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average family’s standard of living. 

Illustration 2 shows the trend in 
teachers’ salaries in current dollars and 
the purchasing power of the salary for 
the school years 1912-13 to 1957-58. 

Since 1912-13 the average salary has 
increased each year except 1931-32, 
1932-33, and 1933-34. Salaries in- 
creased moderately in subsequent 
school years, but it was not until 1939- 
40 that the average equaled the pre- 
depression level. 


EARNINGS OF OTHER GROUPS 

The average earnings of all persons 
working for salaries and wages were 
slightly greater than the average 
teachers’ salary for eight of the past 17 
years; since 1951 the teachers’ average 
has continued to be slightly higher. 

Average earnings of all employed 
persons represent mostly the earnings of 
workers with less than a college educa- 
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tion. As of March 1957, in the civilian 
population 25 years old and older, only 
9.4 percent of the males and 5.7 percent 
of the females had completed four years 
of college. 

Illustration 3 shows the annual earn- 
ings of teachers, federal civilian em- 
ployees, employees in manufacturing, 
and all employed persons for the years 
1939 and 1956. Salaries paid employees 
in manufacturing have exceeded the 
calendar year si ilaries of teachers every 
year since 1940. 

Teachers’ salaries compare even less 
favorably with the earnings of certain 
other professional groups. 

e In 1955, self-employed physicians 
had a median net income of $16,017. 

e In 1955, nonsalaried dentists had an 
average income of $12,480. 

e In 1954, nonsalaried lawyers had an 
average income of $10,258. 


COMPETING FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 
Salary-wise the teaching profession is 
competing at a disadvantage with other 
occupations for the college graduate. 
The average starting salary of college 
men graduates was $4932 for 1957 and 
is estimated at $5160 for 1958. The 
average starting salary for women grad- 
uates is estimated at $4356 for 1958. 
Illustration 4 shows the estimated 
starting salaries for 1958 graduates 
compared with the average annual 


salary of secondary-school classroom 
teachers. The college graduates have 
no experience and only four years of 
college preparation. The secondary- 
school classroom teachers have a med 
ian of 12 years of experience and five 
years of college preparation. One-half 
the g group are men. 


TAKE-HOME PAY 

The pay of the teacher is reduced by 
the amount of the federal income tax 
withheld from his salary. The purchas- 
ing power of the salary is further re- 
duced by increases in the cost of living. 

For the unmarried teacher who was 
earning the average salary for teachers 
in 1957 and who claimed no exemptions 
except one for himself: 

e The estimated calendar year 

salary for 1957 was $4450. 

e The salary after federal income 
was $3736. 

The purchasing power (in 1947-49 
dollars) of the salary after federal 
income taxes was $3108. 
The take-home pay may 
reduced by one or more 
tions for state and local income 
social security, and various employee 
retirement and insurance plans. 

A professional economic status for 
professional teachers is a key factor in 
solving many of the social, 
and national security problems of our 
nation. 
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3 ANNUAL EARNINGS OF TEACHERS AND OTHER 


GROUPS IN 1939 AND 1956 
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4 ESTIMATED AVERAGE STARTING SALARIES 
FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES, 1958 
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Women 
Engineering 
Chemistry 
Scientific research 
Accounting 
Mathematics and statistics 
Home economics 
eaten trainees 
Secretaria 


Clerical 
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All fields 





Experienced men and ) 
women teachers? 


Based on: Endicott, Frank S. Trends in the Employment of College and University Graduates in 
Business and Industry. 1958 Twelfth Annual Report. Evanston: Northwestern University, 1957. p. 4 and 5. 


° 1957-58 average salary of secondary-school classroom teachers (average 12 years’ experience ) 
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Teacher Supply and Demand 
Class of 1958 produces 116,000 


A SUBSTANTIAL upturn in the prospec- 
« tive supply of new science and 
mathematics teachers for next Septem- 
ber is the high light of the Eleventh 
(1958) Annual National Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand Report. On the darker 
side is the lack of increase in the poten- 
tial supply of new elementary-school 
teachers. Also reported is a reversal of 
the favorable trend (beginning in 1951) 
toward a greater proportion of the new 
supply pointed elementary- 
school service. 

From its origin in 1948 this annual 
investigation has had two major goals: 


tow ard 


l. To provide superintendents and 
boards of education with an early over- 
view of the prospective supply of newly 
prepared teachers about to come from 
the college graduating classes 

2. To provide some of the essential 
facts for effective counseling of stu- 
dents, particularly in the late high- 
school and early college years, when 
vital occupational decisions are made. 

The report shows that the class of 
1958 will contain 44,000 graduating 
seniors—about the same. number pro- 
duced a year ago—who will have com- 
pleted the full requirements for ele- 
mentary-school teaching, as prescribed 
by state department of education regu- 
lations. 


The class of 1958 will contain 72,000 
potential new high-school teachers, an 
increase of 10.5 percent over the 65,- 
000 in the class of the preceding year. 
Each of these graduating seniors will 
have completed intensive (major) prep- 
aration in one of the high-school subject 
fields, plus the professional require- 
ments for the teaching certificate. Usu- 
ally, but not always, the graduate will 
have minor concentration in another 
field in sufficient strength to meet cer- 
tificate requirements in this second field. 
The choice of these major-minor com- 
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binations often determines the number 
and attractiveness of the teaching posi 
tions available at graduation time. 


DISTRIBUTION AMONG FIELDS 


At present there are some 780,000 
elementary- and 460,000 high-school 
teaching positions in the public schools 
and the ratio is likely to remain about 
the same. This means that the colleges 
should produce at least three new ele 
mentary- for every two new high-school 
teachers. But just the reverse is true, 
and the present trend is toward an even 
And the 
group prepared for high-school teaching 
the distribution of the 
among the high-school teaching fields 
is all out of balance with the distribu 
tion of the existing positions. 

The table on page 00 shows how the 


greater imbalance within 


new teachers 


members of the 1957 and 1958 classes 
distributed themselves between the ele 
mentary- and 
among the high-school teaching fields 
A study of these figures is illuminating. 
Women 


high-school levels and 


outnumber men in ratio 
of more than 6 to | in preparation for 
elementary-school teaching. But 


predominate in about the ratio of 5 to 4 


men 


in the group prepared for high-school 
teaching. 
This table also shows the distribution 


of the forthcoming spring of 1958 


( 
graduates among the high-school teach 
ing fields and the percent of change 
from 1957 to 1958. 
The social studies field leads with a 
total of 12,172 potential new teachers 


for next September, an increase of 1306 
over the number produced last year. 
Next comes men’s physical education; 
with an increase of 1058, this forthcom 
ing group will total 7777, surpassing 
the number of prospective new English 
teachers. A check on the staff of any 
high school will the existing 
teaching positions to be distributed 


show 





1 NEW SUPPLY OF TEACHERS TO COME FROM 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 1958: 


| Percent 
Type of | of change 
preparation Women 0 from 1957 


i 





Elementary-school teaching: 
120 semester hours 38,167 ! + 0.17 


90 semester hours ; | + 9.06 
60 semester hours * rt aR + 6.61 
30 semester hours cx ips 649 | —19.38 

Elementary-school total 6,98: 52,516 + 0.80 




















High-school teaching: 
Agriculture : 1,780 + 3.37 
Art : a eS + 171 
Commerce : / 6,472 + 7.42 
English 7,733 + 9.70 
Foreign language (1,834 +13.56 
Home economics - 4,660 + 0.76 
Industrial arts 3,907 +15.18 
Journalism f 68 — 9.33 
Library science 50 387 +10.57 
Mathematics g 3,633 +18.42 
Music | 5,521 + 5.24 
Physical education (M are 7,777 +15.75 
Physical education (W 3,046 + 8.36 
Science: 1,658 5,852 +18.80 
General science 837 3,011 +22.45 
Biology 635 1,999 +15.15 
Chemistry P 161 ; 628 +15.65 

Physics e 23 | 2M +13.83 

Social studies 8,423 3,749 12,172 +12.02 

Speech 733 1,194 1,927 +15.74 

Other 1,467 1,268 2,735 + 6.63 

High-school total 39,727 32,160 71,887 +10.49 













































































Grand total (not including 
noncollege graduates) 45,662 70,327 115,989 + 6.32 

















9 Based on reports from all institutions in all 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia in which students may pursue the courses required for the standard teaching 
certificate. 





among these fields in quite different 
proportions. 

No doubt a good many, perhaps 
most, college students interested in 
high-school teaching choose _ their 
majors with little or no regard for (a) 
the number of existing positions in the 
chosen field or (b) the number of prob- 
able competitors for the available open- 


ings. Illustration 2 shows the manner in 
which the new prospective high-school 
teachers are distributed among the sub- 
jects commonly taught in high schools. 
High-school counselors may wish to 
compile similar figures showing the dis 
tribution of the local staff among the 
subjects taught. Even more meaningful 
would be a chart portraying the state- 
wide situation. 


2 PERCENT OF NEW HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 


EACH FIELD 
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Music 
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DEMAND VERSUS SUPPLY 


The demand for teachers must be 
viewed from two quite different ap- 
proaches. One is in terms of the educa- 
tional needs of children and youth of 
elementary- and high-school age—the 
“demand” if every child is to have a 
fair educational opportunity. The other 
approach is through an analysis of what 
actually takes place at the opening of a 
school year as indicated by the employ- 
ment activities of the local school dis- 
tricts. 

According to the first approach, the 
demand for teachers next September 
will be as follows: 


95,000 
30,000 


To replace those leaving 

To relieve overcrowding 

To serve increased enroll- 
ment 

To add necessary services 

To replace the unprepared 


25.000 

10,000 

60,000 

Total needed 220,000 

Qualified members of the 
class of 1958 

Number of class of 1958 
(73 percent) likely to 
enter teaching 


116,000 


85,000 


Net shortage 135,000 


To report the educational needs of 
the public schools in the manner indi- 
cated above is the responsibility of edu- 
cational leadership at the local, state, 
and national levels. Only in this way 
will the general public come to under- 
stand the complex nature of the supply- 
demand problem, but these two stub- 
born facts must be kept constantly in 
mind: 

1. Many new teachers entering serv- 
ice next September will come from 
sources other than the current college 
graduating class. Some will be excel- 
lently qualified, some partially qualified, 
and probably a good many will be 
wholly unable to do an effective job in 
the positions to which they are assigned. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible before 
next September either to indicate the 
‘sources from which these new teachers 


will come or to assess their quali- 

fications. 

2. Experience in past years forces 
us to recognize that many of the five 
needs described above will not be met 
next September. Probably all replace- 
ments will be made, but overcrowding 
will not be relieve; some of the in- 
creased enrollment will be assigned to 
rooms already overcrowded or more 
half-day sessions will be scheduled; 
needed services will not be added; and 
many unfit teachers will not be 
replaced. 

The task of providing a fair oppor- 
tunity for all boys and girls is likely to 
loom even larger unless drastic steps 
are taken to improve the financial un- 
dergirding of the public schools. These 
two steps stand. out above all others: 

e An accelerated program of school 
construction—more rooms to accom- 
modate more teachers when they be- 
come available 
Higher salaries to attract more com- 
petent people into the teaching pro- 
fession and to hold them for career 
service. 


MEETING DEMANDS 


If, as indicated above, many of the 
real needs are not being met, an ap- 
propriate question is: Just what is being 
done? An examination of the employ- 
ment of new teachers at the beginning 
of the current year (1957-58) provides 
the best available evidence. 

In 31 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia it 
was possible to identify all new teachers 
in service in 1957-58 who were not 
serving as teachers anywhere in 1956- 
57. New elementary-school teachers 
were reported as a group; new high- 
school teachers were reported accord- 
ing to their teaching assignments. In 
every case the report shows whether 
the new high-school teacher (a) teaches 
full time in just one field or (b) divides 
his time between two fields. In this 
latter case one field is indicated as the 
major and another field is indicated as 
the minor teaching assignment. Each 
new teacher is counted only once. 
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Data on page 45 show an estimate 
of the nationwide situation, on the as- 
sumption that the 31 reporting states 
are fully representative. In some cases 
the newly employed teachers far out- 
number the emerging college graduates; 
in some cases the number of newly em- 
ployed is in close balance with the po- 
tential supply, and in some cases the 
potential new supply outnumbers the 
positions filled by new teachers.' 

One extreme is in men’s physical edu- 
cation—the schools employed 3637 new 
teachers to devote full or a major part 
of their time to this field, while the 
preceding class of college graduates 
contained 6719 men with major prepa- 
ration in this field. A similar record is 
found in art where 1337 new teachers 
were employed, while the colleges were 
producing 2343 graduates prepared to 
teach art. 

At the other extreme are the fields of 
mathematics and English. Newly em- 
ployed mathematics teachers numbered 
6475, while the new supply was limited 
to 3068. Newly employed English 
teachers numbered 10,622, while the 
new supply was 7049. 

These gross figures do not, of course, 
tell the whole story. Many of the new 
college graduates in some fields do not 
seek teaching positions even though 
they meet full certification require- 
ments. In order to interpret the mean- 
ing of the “new supply” figures shown 
in the third column, the percents shown 
in the fourth column must be applied. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEW SUPPLY 

The percents of the “new supply” in 
each field who actually enter teaching 
are shown on page 45. What happens 
to the others? Here again the variation 
from field to field is wide. Of the college 
graduates prepared to teach the busi- 
ness subjects as many as | in 5 (19.4 
percent) will be found in some occupa- 


tion other than teaching. Next are the 
potential teachers of agriculture with 
16.3 percent going into other occupa- 
tions. Then come home economics with 
12.3 percent, industrial arts with 11.8 
percent, mathematics with 11.7 percent, 
and science With 10.1 percent accepting 
employment in other occupations. 

At the other end of the scale are the 
newly graduated elementary-school 
teachers, only 1.8 percent of whom take 
noneducational positions. Music loses 
3.9 percent in this way; foreign lan- 
guage, 4.9 percent; English, 5.1 per 
cent; physical education, 6.1 percent; 
and art, 6.8 percent. 

Graduate study varies widely in its 
appeal to groups of prospective new 
teachers. About | of every 9 (10.9 per 
cent) of those prepared to teach foreign 
language go right on to graduate school. 
Next high ‘is science, 9.0 percent. Then 
comes social sciences with 8.7 percent, 
agriculture with 8.4 percent, English 
with 6.9 percent, and mathematics with 
6.3 percent. 

At the bottom of the list are the col 
lege graduates prepared for elementary 
school teaching, only 1.4 percent of 
whom go immediately into graduate 
study. Home economics loses only 2.4 
percent, commerce only 2.8 percent, 
and industrial arts only 3.8 percent in 
this way. 

Military service struck hard at the 
1957 corps of new agriculture teachers 
—16.5 percent. Considering all groups 
prepared for high-school teaching, how- 
ever, only 5.8 percent entered military 
service. Homemaking claimed 12.3 per 
cent of the home economics majors but 
only 6.6 percent of the women prepared 
for all types of teaching service. 


CONCLUSION 


The full report cites many achieve 
ments and challenges yet to be faced. 
Among the latter are the following: 


1 It should be noted here that the “potential” new supply, as indicated by the 
number of emerging college graduates, is much greater than the new supply actually 
available to employing officials because many of these new college graduates, 
although prepared for teaching, did not choose to enter candidacy for teaching 
positions. See the following comment on “Distribution of new supply.” 
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1. We have a shift from a six-year 
trend of steady improvement in the 


ratio of new elementary- to new high- 
school teachers produced by the col- 
leges. The ratio of need is 3 to 2 but the 
ratio of supply is scarcely 2 to 3. 

2. The distribution of candi- 


dates among the high-school teaching 
fields is all out of proportion to the dis 


new 


tribution of teaching positions. 


38. In only a few districts is the re- 


cruitment of trainees for teaching pro- 


portional to the demands of the districts 
upon the reservoir of new supply. 


4. In a dozen states the condoning 
of low standards continues as a damper 
on progress throughout the nation. 


5. Too many superior high-school 
graduates fail to enter college because 
they are not motivated to do so. 


6. Many local districts are now 
bonding themselves so heavily for build- 
ings that the future revenues needed for 
current operating expenses are en- 
dangered. 


3 COMPARISON OF NEW TEACHERS EMPLOYED WITH THE 


NEW SUPPLY, 1957-58 


New 
teachers 
employed 
for, 


Teaching field 1957-58 


Number of 
new teachers 
coming from 
other 

sources 


Number of 
new supply 
entering 
teaching e 


Percent of 
new supply 
entering 
teaching 


New supply 
coming from 
colleges 





Elementary school 881 


44,029 | 82.9% 





High school : 





1,322 


Agriculture 


1,772 | 507 





Art 1,337 


2,343 | 65.5 





Commerce 5,191 


6,025 | 588 





English 10,622 


7,049 | 70.6 





1,429 


Foreign language 


1,615 | 654 





Home economics 4,562 


4,625 | 64.5 





_ 2,843 


Industrial arts 


3,393 | 68.0 





99 


Journalism 


75 | 40.6 





734 


Library science 


350 | 77.6 





Mathematics 6,475 


3,068 | 68.1 





4,264 


Music 


5,246 | 71.0 





Physical education (Men) 3,637 


6,719 





2,448 


Physical education (Women) 


2,811 





6,998 


All sciences 


4,926 





Social studies 7,879 


10,866 





Speech 644 


1,665 





Other 5,262 





Beg esses. sea seae 
FPeSetesecagse ses i 


2,565 





Total high school 65,746 
Grand total 1 











se 


63.7 

78.9 

628 

622 

629 

59.9 

65,062 | 65. 
709,091 mae 











© It must »ot be assumed that every one of these new teachers is teaching in his major or even his minor 
field of preparation. Many college graduates specifically prepared to teach some of the high-school 
subjects enter classroom service as elementary-schoo! teachers. 





TEACHERS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


An analysis of legal issues 


Ec public-school teachers in Butte, 
Montana, deleted a clause in their 
contracts which seemed to require them 
to become the Butte 
Teachers Union. The clause was based 
ona union-shop provision of a master 
agreement entered into between the 
union and the school district in 1956, 
which required Butte teachers to be 
members in good standing of the union 
or be dismissed. 


members of 


The eight teachers held tenure and 
under the terms of the agreement, since 
they could not be dismissed, were 
denied the benefits obtained by the 
agreement, including salary increments. 
The teachers—who were not and did not 
wish to become union members— 
brought suit for the 1956-57 salary in- 
crements which were denied them. 

This case is now on appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Montana, and its out- 
come will affect many others in educa- 
tion besides the eight teachers, the 
Butte Union, and the school district. 
Therefore, a consideration of the legal 
problems which collective 
bargaining in public employment is 
more than an interesting discussion of 
legal precedent; it is necessary for the 
understanding of present and future 
policy of the teaching profession. 

ISSUES 

Does collective bargaining have a 
place in public-school employment? 
Teachers, administrators, school board 
members, and the public are becoming 
increasingly interested in the answer to 
this question. The legal aspects of the 
problem must be understood first. The 
issue raises several other related 
questions: 

e May public-school teachers organize? 

e Are there legal limitations on the 
types of organizations to which they 
may belong? 

e May public-school teachers enter into 


surround 
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collective-bargaining agreements with 
their employing boards? 

e May public-school teachers organiza 
tions demand the union shop or the 
closed shop? 

e May public-school teachers strike? 


The union shop and the closed shop 
and the right to strike are concepts sepa 
rate from collective bargaining; that is 
these concepts are not necessary con 
comitants to collective bargaining. Be 
cause they are closely related to collec 
tive bargaining in private employment, 
they are often related to collective bat 
gaining when it is considered for public 
employment. Undoubtedly they must 
be discussed in any legal study of col 
lective’ bargaining in public employ- 
ment, but the acceptance of one con 
cept does not require the acceptance ol 
all four. 


RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


Two amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States give public-school 
teachers the right to organize. The First 
Amendment forbids Congress to make 
any law abridging “the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of 
grievances.” The Fourteenth Amend 
ment, which has been declared to place 
on the states the same restrictions as 
are placed on the Congress in the Bill 
of Rights, forbids any state to “make o1 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of the citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any state 

. deny to any person within its juris 
diction, the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

These two provisions permit citizens, 
and public-school teachers as citizens, 
to organize and join occupational o1 
ganizations and to choose a representa 
tive to petition the government in the 
name of the group. However, freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution are not 





unlimited. As one judge so colorfully 
said: 

It is pertinent to state that none of our 
liberties are absolute Freedom after 
all is not something turned footloose to run 
as it will like a thoroughbred in a blue 
grass meadow. 

Limitations have been placed, by 
state statute and by judicial decision, on 
the right of public employees to organ- 
ize. For example: 


In Virginia, the state and its political 
subdivisions may not recognize any 
labor union or negotiate with such a 
union. 

Certain public not 
teachers, in Alabama forfeit 
their employment upon joining a 
labor union. 

Statutes in Arkansas and Georgia 
prohibit policemen from belonging to 
labor unions. 


employees, 


must 


Several judicial decisions have up- 
held regulations 
which prohibit policemen and fire- 
men from joining labor unions. 

Two early judicial decisions in Illinois 
and Washington held that a condi- 
tion of employment that: no teacher 
belong to a labor union was valid. 


ordinances and 


Thus, the right to organize, for po 
licemen, firemen, and, to some extent, 
teachers, has been somewhat limited. 

On the other hand, the fact that many 
teachers are members of occupational 
organizations, both and 
labor, and that their membership has 
rarely been challenged points to the 
conclusion that their right to join such 
organizations has been accepted gen- 
, erally. The important consideration 
would seem to be that the organization 
must not interfere with their obliga- 
tions and duties as employees of the 
public. 


ELEMENTS OF BARGAINING 
Since collective bargaining had _ its 
beginnings in private employment, it 
is necessary to examine the operating 
procedures there before considering its 
use in public employment. The usual 
procedure is provided by the National 


pr »fessional 


Labor Relations Act and may be out- 

lined as follows: 

e The private employer must respond 
to the request of a union for a con- 
ference when assured that the major- 
ity of the employees are represented 
by the requesting union. 

On the question at issue, the em- 
ployer must then deal with the union 
as the exclusive representative rather 
than with individuals or minority 
groups. 

The employer must negotiate all par- 
ticulars within the subject of the con- 
troversy although he is not required 
to agree to any particular items. 
After the proposals and counterpro- 
posals have been discussed and a 
conclusion has been reached, the 
terms agreed upon must be written 
into a contract for a definite period 
of time. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


Can these procedures be transferred 
to public employment? If not, can they 
be modified to fit into public employ- 
ment? ; 

Probably the most difficult problem 
raised by the transfer of collective-bar- 
gaining procedures to public employ- 
ment is the determination of who is the 
employer. In private employment con- 
trol of the purse strings and of labor 
relations are in the same hand. In public 
employment they are not. Ultimately, 
the employer of public-school teachers 
is the public itself. 

With whom does the teachers organ- 
ization negotiate? There are four pos- 
sibilities: 

e The superintendent 
The school board 
The legislature 
Che general public. 

Some of the difficulties of negotia- 
tion with these groups are immediately 
obvious. Taking them in reverse order, 
here are some of the problems: 

e The general public. Negotiation per 
se is impossible. The alternative is 
public relations. Some of the purse 
strings are held here in the form of 
real estate taxes. 





e The legislature. Negotiation of a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement is im- 
possible. The alternative is lobbying. 
Some of the purse strings are here in 
the form of appropriations. 

The school board. Negotiation of a 
collective-bargaining agreement is 
possible if it covers only those items 
over which the board has control. 
Some of the purse strings are here 
in the form of budgeting and setting 
salary schedules. 

The superintendent. Mediation of 
some problems is possible, but there 
is no power to negotiate an agree- 
ment. None of the purse strings are 
here. 


The school board seems the most 
likely to have the power to negotiate 
an agreement. But the employment of 
teachers is governed by law more than 
is the employment of private employees. 
This means that a school board, if it 
wished to bargain collectively, would 
have fewer things to bargain about than 
a private employer. But a school board 
does have some discretionary powers 
regarding its employees, and so the 
question is: Could it negotiate regard- 
ing these? To answer this question, past 
court decisions should be examined. 

When collective-bargaining agree- 
ments in public employment have been 
held illegal by the courts, decisions have 
usually rested on the inability of the 
governmental unit to enter into such 
agreements rather than on the inability 
of the employee organization to do sO. 
What are some of the reasons given by 
the courts for striking down these bar- 
gains in public employment? 

e Legislative powers cannot be dele- 
gated; therefore, they cannot be bar- 
gained or contracted away. 

The agreement preferentially treats 

a particular employee organization to 

the exclusion of other employees. 

A provision of the agreement violates 

a statute or board rule or regulation. 


What kinds of limited bargaining 
agreements for public employees have 
been upheld by the courts? 


e An agreement providing for wage, 
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hour, and working conditions for pub 
lic employees was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Washington. 

The Supreme Court of Errors of 
Connecticut held that a teachers asso 
ciation could bargain collectively for 
the pay and working 
which might be in the power of the 
board of education to grant. 


conditions 


It is well known that teachers organi 
zations negotiate with school boards on 
inatters of concern to teachers. This fact 
was recognized by the 
Court. But this negotiation usually re 
sults in unilateral action by the board 
rather than in a contract signed by the 
board and a the 
teachers on behalf of all the teachers. 
This is one way that collective bargain 
ing has been modified in public ernploy 
ment. It has been modified in another 
way: Whatever the board 
makes is applicable to all the teachers, 
not just to those belonging to the organi 
zation which bargained with the board 

Three states have provided for medi 
ation procedures or collective bargain 
ing. New Hampshire towns, which 
operate the public schools, are specific 
ally authorized to recognize, bargain 
and enter into collective-bargaining con 
tracts with unions of employees. Al 
though the statute uses the term union 
it seems unlikely that the courts would 
construe this so narrowly as to exclude 
other types of employee organizations 


Connecticut 


representative ol 


decision 


Minnesota and Pennsylvania have 
provided for the adjustment of public 
employee grievances. Panels are set up 
with membership composed of three 
individuals, one chosen by the em 
ployee, one by the governmental unit, 
and the third by both of these, except 
that in Pennsylvania when the school 
system is involved, the third member 
is the state superintendent or his 
nominee. If these panels cannot settle 
the matter through negotiation and 
conference, the findings of a 
hearing are sent to the state legislature. 

This procedure is not collective bar 
gaining, but it does set up machinery 
which can be the means by which many 


formal 





problems can be solved. When they are 
not solved, the employees are assured 
that the matter reaches the state legis- 
lature. 


CLOSED AND UNION SHOPS 


A closed shop and a umon shop may 
exist only upon agreement between the 
employer and the employees. If the 
shop is closed, only members in good 
standing in the union may be employed; 
if the shop is union, employees must 
join the union within a specified time 
after employment and must remain 
members in good standing thereafter. 

The traditional view of the courts is 
that the closed and union shops have no 
place in public employment. Most of 
the agreements 
which have been invalidated by court 


collective-bargaining 


decision have contained closed-shop 
provisions. 

The Butte case which is now on ap 
peal to the Supreme Court of Montana 
involves the union shop. At issue for 
the first time is the validity of a union 
shop provision applied to public-school 
The lower held the 
union-shop clause in the agreement ne- 
gotiated by the Butte Teachers Union 
null 
and particularly as to the eight teachers 
involved. Until a final decision is made 


on appeal, however, this issue cannot 


teachers. court 


and void as to tenure teachers, 


be considered settled. 


RIGHT TO STRIKE 

At the present it is settled that public 
employees, including school teachers, 
have no right to strike. Such strikes 
have usually been enjoined, and there 
have been few appeals. Several states 
have enacted anti-strike laws applicable 
to public employees. A few of these 
mention school employees in lists of 
categories to which the statute applies. 
Federal employees are prohibited from 
striking by a provision in the Taft 
Hartley Act. 


Two decisions which concerned pub 
lic-school employees should be consid- 
ered, One involved a threatened strike 
of custodial employees 
strike of public-school teachers. 


the other a 


The importance of these cases lies 
not so much in their holdings but in the 
the The first 
statement was made in the case con 


comments of judges. 
cerning the custodial employees; the 
the case in which the 
teachers were litigants: 


second, in 


e The right to strike is rooted in the 
freedom of man, and he may not be 
denied that right except by clear, 
unequivocal lauguage embodied in a 
constitution, statute, ordinance, rule, 
or contract. 

There is no doubt that the Legis- 

lature is free to provide, by statute, 

that public employees may enforce 
their right to collective bargaining by 
arbitration or strike. 

Though public-school teachers have 
no legal right to strike at the present, 
the language in these two cases indi- 
cates that a legislature may give them 
that right by statute. 


LEGAL STATUS TODAY 


As the law stands at present, there 
are certain facts which stand out 


¢ learly . 


e Teachers may organize. 


o Teac hers organizations and school 


not maintain 


the closed shop or the union shop. 


boards may agree to 


e Teachers may not strike. 

What about collective bargaining by 
their organizations? The 
inswer to this question is not so clearly 
ce fine d 


e Teachers and their organizations may 
with _ their 


teachers and 


negotiate employing 
boards. 

for must be 
within the discretionary power of the 
the 


“bargain” may not supersede or vio- 


e The items bargained 


school board to govern since 


late state statutes. 
result from such 
negotiation should exclude provisions 


e Contracts which 
for the union shop, the closed shop, 
and the right to strike. 

e In collective bargaining, the critical 
point is not the type of teacher or- 
ganization that is involved, but the 
kind of bargaining that is attempted. 
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Elementary-School Class Size 


Overcrowded classes a chronic problem 


N° RELIEF is in sight for one of ele- 
mentary education's most persistent 
problems—overcrowded classrooms. On 
the contrary, the situation threatens to 
worsen if the rate of school construction 
is not stepped up. Present conditions 
call for vigorous support of the NEA 
legislative program which provides for 
a sharing of this burden by the federal 
government. , 

In each of the 10 annual national re- 
ports of teacher supply and demand the 
need for more teachers to relieve over- 
crowding has been stressed. Particular 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
problem of the elementary school where 
conditions have been most aggravated 
for these reasons: a 


e The small chil: least able to sur- 
vive educationally in an overcrowded 
situation. 

e The elementary-school teacher, with 
less formal preparation than her 
counterpart at any level, is 
least prepared to struggle with the 
diverse needs of a large group. 

e The complex nature of the elemen- 
tary-school teacher's task has not 
been generally understood and ap- 
preciated. 


other 


Since the beginning of the upsurge 
in postwar enrollments, the NEA re- 
ports have pointed to five categories of 
needs for more teachers: (a) to replace 
those who leave classroom service for 
all reasons, (b) to relieve overcrowding 
and eliminate half-day sessions, (c) to 
accommodate increased enrollments, 
(d) to provide needed educational serv- 
ices lacking in many districts, and (e) 
to replace the unprepared. 

In 1952-53 the problem of class size 
in elementary schools was singled out 
for separate investigation because of the 
obvious need for specific information. 
The study was repeated in 1955-56 and 
again in 1957-58. The evidence brought 
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to light by these studies confirms the 
widespread belief among educational 
leaders that overcrowding is one of the 
root causes of the teacher shortage as 
well as a basic weakness in American 
public education. 


WHAT IS OVERCROWDING? 


Each district must decide for itself 
when a limit has been reached in the 
size of classes it maintains. The regional 
accrediting agencies have taken cogni 
zance of the problem at the secondary 
school level, but no nationwide effort, 
that of the National Education 
Association, has been made to 
attention upon this problem in the ele 
mentary schools. For many years the 
voice of the organized teaching profes 
sion has pleaded for a fair opportunity 
for every child, but the “emergencies 
of many local school districts have cat 
ried administrative practice far beyond 
defensible limits. And 
threat becomes greater that “temporary 
will become consolidated as 


Save 
focus 


each year the 


measures” 
permanent policy. 

The Russian technology poses both 
a threat and a promise to elementary 
education. On the one hand is the threat 
that the present concern will be con 
centrated on efforts to strengthen high 
school instruction in science and mathe 
matics only, and to create a preferred 
status for teachers of these subjects. 
Certainly the latter would strike at the 
morale of the teachers of other subjects 
and at other grade levels. 

On the other hand is the counsel of 
the more thoughtful leaders who point 
to the dominant role of the elementary 
schoel teacher in laying the background 
for later intensive study of all the basic 
disciplines. Strong voices are calling for 
elementary-school teachers with consid 
erable backgrounds in mathematics and 
the sciences. These are balanced by 





pleas for more thorough preparation in 
the use of English, in the social studies, 
in health education, the arts, and for- 
eign languages. 

Along with these demands is heard 
(if only faintly) the call for a fair 
amount of time for the elementary- 
school teacher to work with the individ- 
ual pupil. If this leads to a searching 
re-examination of our concept of pupil- 
teacher relationship—class size—then the 
contribut’ »n of the Russians may not all 
be on the negative side. Certainly those 
would-be saviors of the public schools 
who would solve the teacher shortage 
by still further increasing class size must 
find some w ay to refute the reports 
that in Russian schools the pupil-teacher 
ratio is something like 17 to 1. 

CONDITIONS VARY WIDELY 

Page 51 presents a class-by-class pic- 
ture of current conditions in the ele- 
mentary schools of all urban districts 
in the nation. At one extreme are almost 
4000 classes operating with no more 
than 15 children in each class. No doubt 
geographic conditions and travel limita- 
tions dictate the maintenance of most 
of these small classes. 


At or below the 25-pupils-per-class 
level are just about 1 of every 5 (20.2 
percent) of the 411,601 classes. The 
most frequently found size—30 pupils— 
is reported for 32,688 classrooms. But 
any measure of central tendency (mode, 
median, or average) alone does not 
tell the whole story. The critical ques- 
tion is this: How many classes are at 
each step above the mid-point, and how 
far above this point do some of them go? 

Again page 51 shows the whole pic- 
ture. Classes with 31, 32, 33, 34, and 
35 pupils each number more than 20,- 
000 at each interval—a total of some 
131,000 classes in the 31-35 range. And 
classes with 36, 37, and 38 pupils total 
over 40,000, with another 7000 classes 
having 39 pupils each and 5071 having 
40 pupils each. 

But even these figures do not tell the 
full tragedy of overcrowded conditions 
in the elementary schools. Almost 6000 
more classes have 41 or 42 pupils each; 


1 NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CLASSES BY SIZE, 
1957-58 


Cumulative 
percent 


Total 
classes 


Pupils per 
class 


i 


56 or more at Ese 
55 
54 

53 

52 

5] 

50 

49 

48 

4] 

46 

45 

44 

a 

42 

4] 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

39 

34 

33 y 
32 r. 
31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 


15 or fewer 
Total 





2 ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CLASSROOMS AND TEACHERS NEEDED 


Estimated 
total 


Size of 
school 


Estimated additional classes and teachers 
to reduce size to 





district classes 


25 pupils 30 pupils 35 pupils 





500,000 and overe 66,494 


22,476 9,542 2,816 





100,000 to 459,999 91,653 


24,073 8,105 1,544 





30,000 to 99,999 80,993 


793 


15,281 4,378 





10,000 to 29,999 98,041 


18,505 5,393 


1,010 





5,000 to 9,999 51,406 


9,180 2,630 491 





2,500 to 4,999 23,014 


4,045 1,182 228 





Total 411,601 








93,560 31,230 6,882 











° All 18 districts in this group reported; figures shown are those reported and involve no estimations. 


nearly 1600 classes contain 43, and 
more than 1000 classes are packed with 
44 pupils per class. 

Almost 1000 classes are at the 45- 
pupils-per-class level; another 500 with 
46 each, and another 950 classes at the 
47, 48, or 49 mark. Classes with 50 
to 55 pupils each number more than 
1000, and beyond them are a final 
group of 400 classes with 56 or more 
children in each of them. Small wonder 
that the frustration and discouragement 
of teachers confronted with such impos- 
sible conditions contribute to the con- 
tinuance of the teacher shortage! 


NEEDED RELIEF 

With a teacher now in every available 
classroom and also many in make-shift 
quarters, relief from the present over- 
crowded conditions described above 
requires additional classrooms as well 
as additional teachers. Illustration 2 is 
designed to show both these needs in 
terms of relief at several indicated 
levels. 


It would be necessary to create al- 
most 100,000 more classrodms and add 
as many teachers to reduce elementary 
school urban classes in of 25 
pupils each to that size. 

Many superintendents faced with the 
most excessive overcrowding are asking 
their boards of education to dé 
a date on which classes of more than 30 


excess 


signate 


elementary-school children may be re 
duced to that To 
plished this goal in 1957-58 would have 
required just over 31,000 classrooms 
and a like number of teachers. Almost 
9000 classrooms and would 
have been required to reduce classes 
of 36 or more pupils each to a maxi 
mum size of 35. 

Since none of these steps was taken 
in 1957-58, it is inevitable that the year 
just ahead will find the elementary 
schools in an even more overcrowded 
condition. And the expanding problem 
in high-school classrooms will further 
complicate the elementary-school situa- 
tion. 


size. have accom- 


teachers 





ADMINISTRATORS’ SALARY SCHEDULES 


Maximums moving upward moderately 


op SALARIES for urban school admin- 

istrators are slightly higher in 1957- 
58.than in 1956-57. For only a few posi- 
tions, however, do medians of maximum 
salaries reach $10,000. 

A recent analysis of salary-schedule 
provisions showed that: 

e The greater the population, the 
higher are the medians of scheduled 
maximum salaries for administrators 
and supervisors. 

e There is a general increase over 
1956-57 in the medians. 

e The trends in percentage relation- 
ships between administrators’ maxi- 
mum salaries and classroom teachers’ 
maximums follow no uniform pattern. 


RELATIONSHIP TO POPULATION 


The 1957-58 schedule maximums for 
administrators and supervisors, as in- 
cluded in the schedules of 414 urban 
school districts, are summarized in II- 
lustration 1 according to the following 
population groups: Group I, over 500,- 
000, 18 districts; Group II, 100,000- 
499,999, 93 districts; Group III, 30,000- 
99,999, 303 districts. 

As is true of classroom teachers’ 
schedules, the medians of maximum sal- 
aries for administrators and supervisors 
are higher in Group I than in Group Il 
for all positions and in Group II than in 
Group III for nearly all positions. 


INCREASES FOR PRINCIPALS 


When medians of maximum salaries 
of principals in 1957-58 are compared 
with 1956-57 maximums, there are 
modest increases in all population 
groups and for all three types of 
positions. 

For elementary-school principals, the 
increases for this year over last are: 

$477, or 5.5 percent, in Group I 

$570, or 7.2 percent, in Group II 

$635, or 8.6 percent, in Group III. 


For junior high-school principals, the 
differences among population groups 
are greater, with increases of 

$350, or 7.1 percent, in Group I 

$544, or 6.6 percent, in Group II 

$700, or 8.7 percent, in Group III. 

Senior high-school principals have 
increased in median maximum 
salaries: 


also 


$461, or 4.5 percent, in Group I 
$700, or 7.5 percent, in Group II 
$684, or 7.6 percent, in Group III. 


The smallest increases tended to be 
most nearly typical of the 18 large 
cities of Group I. The largest increases 
were typical of the smaller cities of 
Group III. 


INDEX RELATIONSHIPS 

For each administrative position re- 
ported in each of the 414 salary sched- 
ules analyzed in 1957-58, indexes of 
relationship were computed for each 
city separately. The index shows by 
what percent the administrative maxi- 
mum is higher than the classroom 
teachers’ maximum. The teachers’ maxi- 
mum, represented by 100.0, plus the 
percent of difference for the adminis- 
trative salary, is the index. 

Two different indexes were com- 
puted. One is based on the maximum 
salary of the teacher with the M.A. 
degree as 100.0. The other is based on 
the maximum salary of the teacher with 
the highest level of preparation recog- 
nized, which is beyond the M.A. in 
many schedules. All districts recognize 
the M.A. degree; this is the basis of the 
index reported in the last three columns 
of Illustration 1 and in Illustration 2. 


The trends of the past three years 
show only slight changes and no con- 
sistent pattern of increase or increase 
in the index for any position or any 
population group. 
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1 MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL; 
RELATIONSHIPS TO TEACHERS’ MAXIMUMS, 1957-58 


Medians of index relation- 
ships (Maximum salaries of 
e Medians of scheduled classroom teachers with 
Position maximum salaries M.A. degrees = 100.0) 


Group | pil 111* | Group |*|Group I1*|Group III* 








Elementary school: 
Teaching principal $7,488 $6,750 
Supervising principal 

8,660 7,825 

9,227 8,475 

7,700 7,770 


Maximum—smallest schools 
Highest or only maximum** 
Assistant principal 
Junior high school: 
Principal 9,800 
Assistant principal 8,400 
Senior high school: 
Principal 
Assistant principal 
Counselor 
Head of department 
Consultant 
Supervisor . . 
Coordinator 
Director 
Administrative assistant 
Assistant superintendent 
Associate superintendent | 16,516 
Deputy superintendent . 17,650 
Superintendent 24,000 13,500 


*Population groups of urban school districts: Group |—500,000 and over. Group li— 100,000-499,999 
Group Ill—30,000-99,999. 


** Maximum for largest school; also includes maximum where only one salary class is fixed for elementary- 
school principals. 


Note: Since many of the schedules omit one or more of the positions listed, the figures represent varying 
numbers of schedules. Elementary-school assistant principals, for ple, are mentioned in only 33 Group 
lil schedules, whereas 181 Group Iil schedules include supervising principals. The median amounts may be 
used appropriately for comparing population groups; the medians of index relationships may be used more 








effectively for comparing one position with th 
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2 ADMINISTRATORS’ SALARY MAXIMUMS IN RELATION 
TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ MAXIMUMS 


Medians of index relationships. Index of 100.0 = Maximum salary, classroom teacher with M.A. 











































Index Index 
147.0 166.0 
143.0 162.0 | 
139.0 158.0 | 
135.0 154.0 
131.0 150.0 | 
127.0 146.0 
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1955 1956 1957 1958 
*Population groups of urban school districts: Group |—500,000 and over. Group ll—100,000-499,999. 
Group Iil—30,000-99,999. 

Read as follows: in 1954-55 maximum salaries of elementary-school supervising principals were higher 
than maximum salaries of teachers by a median 46 percent in Group | districts and 36 percent in Group ll. 
Read similarly for other years and other positions. 
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Teacher Credit Unions 


Report new highs in members and assets 


HE NEA Committee on Credit 

Unions has reported significant in- 
creases from 1938 to 1956 in the num- 
ber of teacher credit unions, the average 
number of members, their assets, and 
their income. 

An upward trend is confirmed by still 
more recent figures covering only the 
number of credit unions. The total in- 
creased from 982 in January 1957 to 
1083 in January 1958, a gain of 10 
percent. 

The 1956 statistical study, made for 
the Committee by the Research Divi- 
sion, included these high lights: 

e The average teacher credit union had 

615 members; in 1938—183 members. 
e Assets per credit union averaged 

$292,429; in 1938—only $19,276. 

e Percent of assets on loan remained 
fairly constant throughout the years 
and was 79 percent in 1956. 

Expenses amounted to 37 percent of 
gross income in 1956. 

A little less than half (46 percent) 
of all expenses goes for salaries. 
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2 AVERAGE ASSETS PER 
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Of a total of 484 credit unions re 
porting on 1956 finances, 416 were or- 
ganized within public school systems, 
and 68 were made up of college per- 
sonnel. State charters were held by 253 
and federal charters by 231. 


ASSETS 


The distribv'ion of the 484 reporting 
credit unions according to total assets 
resembled a normal curve. The 49 
credit unions which reported assets of 
less than $5000 were balanced almost 
equally by the 47 whose assets 
amounted to $500,000 or more. The 
range from $10,000 to $249,999 in 
assets accounts for 64 percent of all 
credit unions. 

About 75 percent of the gross assets 
reported was attributable to credit 
unions with assets over $500,000. Thus 
the average figure of $292,429 per 
credit union is heavily weighted by 
these wealthier groups. A more signifi- 
cant figure is the median—$51,517. 











LOANS AND INTEREST RATES 


At the end of 1956, an average of 
$230,634 per credit 
standing in loans. 

In public-school credit unions, less 
than one-fifth of the total amount out- 
standing was accounted for by real 
estate loans. Only 13 percent of the 
credit unions reported any real estate 
loans. 


union was out- 


The monthly rate of interest on per- 
sonal loans varied with individual credit 
unions. It is never more than | percent 
of unpaid balance. The average in 1956 
was 94/100 of 1 percent. 


DIVIDENDS © 


Dividends _ paid credit-union 
shares ranged as high as 6.5 percent, 
yet credit with limited 
assets paid no dividends. For the calen- 
dar year 1956, the average dividend was 
3.5 percent. 


on 


some unions 


EXPENSES 


Credit unions owe much of their 
success to the unpaid services of their 


members. But there are expenses for 
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bonds, insurance, and other items. And 
large credit unions must have salaried 
employees. 

Expenses used up an average of 37 
percent of credit-union gross income. 
For credit unions with at least $10,000 
in assets, the average was between 35 
and 39 percent. Those with assets from 
$5000 to $9999, however, used 45 per- 
cent of income for expenses. With assets 
below $5000, almost 70 percent of gross 
income went for expenses. 


EMPLOYEES 


Payment of salary for part-time or 
full-time workers was reported by 77 
percent of all unions. Public- 
school credit unions with more than 
$1,000,000 in assets had an average of 
7.4 full-time employees. For those with 
$500,000 to $999,999 in assets, the 
average dropped to 1.5 employees. For 
all others the average was less than one, 
and no full-time employees at all wete 
reported for credit unions with assets 
under $50,000. 

Out of 414 school credit unions re- 
porting, 66, or 16 percent, had at least 


credit 


one full-time paid employee. 


CREDIT UNIONS BY AMOUNT 


OF ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1956 
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PLAINTIFFS AND DEFENDANTS 





School teachers in court 


NNUALLY, the Ides of March bring 

forth from the Research Division 
a digest of opinions from courts of 
record in cases where teachers have 
been litigants. Editorial comment is 
always omitted. The facts of each case 
are summarized; the legal principles on 
which the case rests are stated; and the 
decision of the court is given, often in- 
cluding quotations in the court’s own 
language. 


CONTRACT AND TENURE CASES 


Since 1942, a total of 715 cases have 
been digested in the annual publications 
of The School Teacher's Day in Court. 
Half of these were concerned with 
teacher's contract and tenure rights. 

Not all these cases were instances of 
dismissal. In the early days, the consti- 
tutionality of tenure legislation was 
tested. Some of the cases were classified 
as “contract and tenure” cases because of 
the distinction between spring-notifica- 
tion continuing contract laws and legis- 
lation containing real tenure provisions. 
Then, as more and more states adopted 
tenure legislation, procedures used by 
school boards prominent 
issue. 


became a 


Recently, seniority rights of tenure 
teachers have been litigated frequently. 
The school board has not always been 
the culprit—on occasion, a teacher has 
abandoned his contract. 


Although each year contract and 
tenure cases have been more numerous 
than any other type of case, the number 
appears to be un the decrease. When 
the 16 years, 1942-57, were divided into 
four four-year periods for demonstra- 
tion in the charts, it was discovered 
that 106 contract and tenure cases de- 
cided in the first four years had declined 
to 73 in the most recent four-year 


period. 
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SALARY CASES 


From 1946 through 1953, salary 
issues were more often before the courts 
than in the periods immediately before 
or after that period. This was a period 
when teachers’ salaries were on the in 
crease and a frequent issue was whether 
teachers could demand salaries recom 
mended by school officers when budget 
authorities did not allocate adequate 
funds to pay the full increases. During 
the 16 years, 89 salary cases were re 
ported—59 from 1946 through 1953. 


LIABILITY FOR PUPIL INJURIES 


Although tenure and salary cases 
have declined in number throughout 
the years, cases in which teachers and 
other school personnel have been sued 
for damages because of injuries pupils 
sustained on account of the alleged 
negligence of the defendant have in 
creased. Probably there are several 
reasons for this: 

e Parents of school pupils have become 
more conscious of the possibility of 
obtaining damages from school per- 
sonnel who, with increased salaries, 
are more able to pay damages today 
than a few years ago. \ 


e The expanded school program places 
pupils in a more varied environment 
in which injuries may occur. 

e Several states have enacted legisla 
tion which provides for the payment 
of judgments out of school funds, and 
parents are led to’ believe that the 
reservoir is bottomless. 

e The governmental immunity of 


school districts in almost all 
has become more widely known, and 
with this knowledge parents are less 
likely in these states to initiate a tort 
action that is almost sure to fail. 
Hence they turn for redress to the 
allegedly negligent school employee 
instead of to the school board. 


states 
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It should be noted that cases on lia- 
bility for pupil injuries include those 
brought against all school personnel, 
regardless of classification. Thus, bus 
drivers, athletic coaches, principals, and 
superintendents as well as classroom 
teachers were defendants in the 38 
cases from 1942 through 1957. 


LOYALTY CASES 


Thirty-three of the 35 loyalty cases 
decided in the past 16 years were re- 
ported after 1949. In the 1946-49 period 
there were two such cases, and none 
before. 

Testing the loyalty of teachers, there- 
fore, is a relatively new thing. No one 
questioned the loyalty of teachers 
before the cold war and its crop of 
investigations and its crop of legislation 
prohibiting membership in subversive 
organizations. Teachers, like other citi- 
zens, have felt the brunt of this almost 
hysterical fervor of patriotism and the 
change in philosophy after World War 
II. A teacher, charged with current or 
former membership in the Communist 
Party or its tront organizations or 
brought to task for refusing to answer 
questions concerning his allegedly sub- 
versive activities, is more often a col- 
lege teacher than a teacher in the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. : 

Case after case lays down new prin- 
ciples, making distinctions between it 
and previous cases and adding to the 
confusion which any very 
clear-cut enunciation of detailed guide- 
lines. 


preve nts 


won. their 
cases; others have lost. The individual 
circumstances are the controlling factor; 
occasionally, the rests on 
statutory language since most of these 
cases stem from prescriptions and pro- 
hibitions fixed by the legislature. 


Some teachers have 


distinction 


OTHER TYPES OF CASES 


The 90 cases on eligibility, certifica- 
tion, and appointment rather 
evenly divided among the four four- 
year periods. The same is true of the 
2 cases resting on retirement system 
issues. 


were 


- 
‘ 
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In early cases the constitutionality of 
retirement laws was challenged, but ‘this 
issue is now well settled and no longer 
the subject of litigation. With the in 
creased cost of living, however, many 
retirement systems have increased the 
amount of allowances to their retired 
teachers, and this action has been de 
clared unconstitutional in several states. 
After such a decision, 
acted a second law to get the same result 
but avoid the constitutional question 
This law was upheld by the court. In 
the vast majority of states which have 
raised the 
teachers, there 
challenge. 


Wisconsin en 


allowances of retired 


has been no judicial 


VALUE OF PUBLICATION 


The School Teacher's Day in Court 
serves several purposes. Cases resting 
on essentially the same kinds of facts 
but decided differently in the several 
states point up distinctions in‘ statutory 
language and enable teachers associa 
tions to examine their own state’s statu 
tory provisions with a view to seeking 
amendments which may lead to more 
favorable interpretation by the courts. 
Cases lost by teachers who have not 
followed proper procedure or who hav 
delayed too long before initiating court 


should 


action show teachers that they 
proceed properly and promptly 

Cases lost by school boards indicat 
the need for school officers to Pat ju unt 
themselves with prescriptions regardi 
their duties. Cases won and _ lost 
school boards prove to them that 
the ad 

ithicers 


arbitrarily and 


courts will not interfere with 


cretionary powers of school 


unless they acted 
capriciously. 

As a result, legislation is improved 
local administration is improved, and 
teachers are made aware of their rights 
and their responsibilities. 

The School Teacher's Day in Court 
has the additional value of keeping 
school-law specialists up to date. No 
longer is there any excuse for citing a 
case which has been overruled. 














The Courts Decide 


Rights and responsibilities of pupils 


B* 1942, the Research Division had 

had several years’ experience in 
publishing The School Teacher's Day in 
Court (see p. 58). Many pupil injury 
cases were not included in this report 
because they were brought against the 
school district, not any member of the 
school staff. For this reason primarily, 
the Division decided to issue a com- 
panion publication, The Pupil’s Day in 
Court. 

This report follows the same style as 
The School Teacher's Day in Court and 
has the same usefulness. Cases in which 
public-school pupils were litigants are 
summarized. The summaries include a 
statement of the facts, the legal prin- 
ciples involved, and the decision of the 
court. Beginning in 1942, 382 such 
cases have been reviewed. 


PUPIL INJURY CASES 


Almost half of the 382 cases were 
concerned with pupil injuries. School 
personnel were defendants in only 38 
of these cases; 128 made the school 
district, the school board, or some other 
legal entity defendant. The number of 
cases brought against school districts 
has increased, just as the number 
against school personnel has increased. 
In the early years, cases were taken 
against the school district frequently 
without due regard for the district's 
governmental immunity. Traditionally, 
the fact that the district carried liability 
insurance inadmissible evidence 
and made no difference in the outcome 
of the case. To some extent courts have 
relaxed on this score, and legislation 
prescribing or permitting school dis- 
tricts to carry insurance to cover pupil 
injuries has become widespread. Fur- 
thermore, several staies have abrogated 
their governmental immunity, and most 
of the recent cases against school dis- 
tricts have been brought in those states. 
Also, many of the cases are concerned 


was 





with procedural matters, such as the 
statutory time limit for filing a claim, 
and in these cases the court does not 
consider whether or not the injured 
would otherwise have been entitled to 
damages. 


ADMISSION AND ATTENDANCE 

Except for admission to particular 
schools under desegregation proposals, 
which is treated separately, 70 cases 
dealt with admission or attendance 
issues. Most commonly, the questions 
were (a) the right of a parent to wt 
vide home instruction against a chal- 
lenge of noncompliance with the com- 
pulsory attendance law and (b) the 
right of children living in one district 
to attend the schools of another district. 
These issues have recurred rather con- 
sistently although they have not been 
numerous. 


SEGREGATION 


Before 1946 no cases considered the 
right to maintain separate schools; then, 
for a number of years the issue was 
whether or not the separate educational 
opportunities offered minority races 
were equal. In 86 cases decided be- 
tween 1946 and 1953, the Court’s defi- 
nition of equality under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States grew more and 
more strict. Then, in 1954, came the 
famous “segregation cases,” declaring 
that mere separation constitutes uncon- 
stitutional inequality. 

Since then, cases have been brought 
to hasten desegregation, to test the con- 
stitutionality of state laws enacted after 
the segregation decisions for the avowed 
purpose of continuing segregated 
schools. Decisions have gone both ways 

some courts have interpreted “delib- 
erate speed” strictly; others have 
granted seemingly unlimited delays. It 
appears that a school board that has 
adopted a reasonable plan is likely to 
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be upheld as having made a good-faith 
start, while a school board that has no 
reasonable basis for delay is likely to be 
mandated to take action sooner than 
might otherwise have been necessary. 


SECTARIAN EDUCATION 


Increased awareness of the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens in general, has 
been evident in the past decade, not 
only with regard to desegregation but 
also with regard to judicial pronounce- 
ments concerning the separation of 
church and state. In the first four-year 
period, 1942-45, no cases could be 
classified as dealing with sectarian edu- 
cation although Bible-reading in the 
public schools had been litigated years 
ago in-16 state courts. 

Beginning with 1946 the courts had 
to decide whether or not pupils could 
legally be given religious instruction on 
or off school premises with or without 
the co-operation of school officials and 
personnel. Although “released time” 
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programs abounded, few such programs 
got into court. But the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that one 
plan was unconstitutional and another 
plan was not. These decisions leave 
doubt about the constitutionality or un 
constitutionality of other plans not iden 
tical with either of those considered by 
the Court. 


TRANSPORTATION CASES 


The incidence of transportation cases 
(and this classification excludes pupil 
injury cases even though the injury oc 
curred in connection with the transpor 
tation program) is erratic. The issue 
usually is who has the right to ride in 
the school bus. 


DISCIPLINE CASES 
These cases are generally concerned 
with (a) the right of teachers and 
other school personnel to inflict corporal 
punishment and (b) the right of the 
legislature or the school board to ban 
secret societies. 
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